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THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SELF-REFUTING 
SYSTEMS: I. PHENOMENALISM. 1 

Introduction. 

TN a paper 2 which I read a year ago before this Association I 
-*- presented a set of postulates from which a self-critical epis- 
temology can be derived. My purpose in presenting a paper 
again today is to contribute to the demonstration that the sys- 
tem derived from those postulates is actually self-critical in those 
respects in which it itself implies it must be. One of the charac- 
teristics which in that paper I showed such a system will possess 
if it is self-critical is that (i) it will be able from within itself to 
anticipate and refute all external criticism. Further (2) such a 
system will make a consistent use of terms, deriving their defi- 
nitions from its own postulates, and using them as so defined 
in other definitions as well as in the original postulates; (3) 
it will be free from contradiction both of part by part and of 
part by whole and conversely — two rather obvious demands; 
(4) it will apply to itself, and (5) it will incorporate in itself its 
own presuppositions. It is, however, with the specific purpose 
of demonstrating that the system then laid down fulfils this first 
mentioned self-implied demand that I offer my present paper 
for your consideration. 

The principle around which I shall make my demonstration 
turn is: A system refutes external criticism if opposed systems 
are rendered self-refuting by the use of the contradictories of 
certain principles which not only presuppose themselves, but 
which, when used in connection with other principles, make that 
system itself self-critical. In making this demonstration, I shall, 
of course, also regard and so use certain results as established 
by the analysis and arguments of the previous paper. Among 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, New Haven, December 

27-29, 1909. 

2 ' The Postulates of a Self-critical Epistemology,' Philos. Review, Vol. 

XVIII, pp. 615-641. 
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these, as important for the present paper, are (a) the two logical 
criteria of self -evidence : namely, (i) that that which presup- 
poses or applies to itself (materially) is true, and (ii) that that 
which is presupposed by its own denial is true; and (b) the prin- 
ciple (iii) that truth is independent of proof. Each of these 
applies to itself and to each of the others, thus fulfilling the 
demands which each implies it must fulfil. 

In my previous paper I showed that a system, in order to be 
self-critical, must accept (i) the infinite regress as involving no 
contradiction either in its implication or the feasible mode of 
its treatment, and (ii) the so-called 'external view' of relations. 1 
The meaning, bearing, and importance of these two doctrines 
will become clear as I proceed. They and their contradictories 
constitute the pivotal point around which my demonstrations 
will turn, and this for no arbitrary, but for logical reasons. Thus 
I shall show that from the contradictory of the 'external view,' 
namely, that from the view that relations are 'internal' to their 
terms, certain typical self-refuting systems are really logically 
derived, with the result that opportunity is given for a logically 
genetic classification of systems. But I shall show that this 
'internal view' presupposes its contradictory and so refutes itself. 
Therefore systems constructed by its use will be self-refuting, 
and will stand refuted by a self-critical system en bloc. The 
meaning of the 'external view' 2 and its connection with the infi- 
nite regress will be made clear by an examination of the 'internal 

view.' 

The Internal View. 

A. Arguments. — There are really only two typical arguments 
for this view, which, of course, concerns the question as to how 
a relation can relate. Each argument aims to establish the 
'internal view' by a reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory, 

1 In order to be self-critical the system must also accept discontinuity as a fact 
in the realms both of existents and of subsistents; i. e., it must grant that there 
are other ' origins ' like its own. 

2 It seems almost superfluous to explain that I use ' external ' as by no means 
having only a spatial connotation or as denoting only that which is spatial. I use 
the term in what seems to me to be its quite generally accepted meaning in accord- 
ance with which a relation of any type whatsoever is ' external ' to its terms. This 
is, for example, Russell's use in his Principles of Mathematics. 
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the 'external view,' and each depends on what is regarded as an 
objectionable implication of the infinite regress which this 'exter- 
nal view' involves. Common to both are two assumptions, 
usually made tacitly, and each really self-contradictory, as will 
be shown later, which, together with the conclusion implied by 
them, constitute that which I shall call for the sake of logical 
order syllogism i. The minor premise here, since, as presup- 
posed, it is found in a number of these syllogisms which make 
up the logical structure of phenomenalism, may be regarded as 
the basic logically generating principle of that position. Why 
this is so will become evident as my analysis progresses. We 
have, then, as formed by these two assumptions and the con- 
clusion which they imply, 

Syllogism i, I. The infinite regress can be treated only by 
enumeration. 

II. That which can be only so treated is always incomplete. 

III. Conclusion. The infinite regress or that which involves 
it is always incomplete. 

This syllogism constitutes a basic and very fundamental part 
of the logical structure of both phenomenalistic and absolu- 
tistic systems, as will gradually become evident. It is clear, 
however, that, in presenting this and the subsequent syllogisms 
which constitute the logical structure of generic self-refuting 
systems, I myself am neither putting in something, only, Spinoza- 
like, to draw it out again afterwards, nor pursuing a deductive 
as opposed to an inductive method. On the contrary, results 
are given which have been discovered by inspection, analysis, 
or induction; generalizations, logical laws of systems, presup- 
positions are presented, and not the method of their discovery. 
Accordingly there is given that which the adherents of certain 
systems themselves really, though perhaps tacitly, 'put in' as 
the real logical presuppositions for those conclusions which they 
ultimately draw. These presuppositions constitute part of the 
logical structure of the systems considered, but by the adherents 
of these systems they are either ignored altogether, or, if not 
this, they are deprived of an exact formulation by the obscuring 
allurements of a softer mode of statement. It is full time, then, 
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that they should be brought to light and be stated succinctly 
and exactly in order that they may be either accepted or rejected, 
and opportunity furnished for philosophical advance and a real 
joining of issues. 

In accordance with the conclusion of the above syllogism it 
is held, now, that, in order to establish the 'internal view* (in- 
directly), it remains only to show that the opposed 'external 
view' involves the infinite regress and so is incomplete, etc. 

Argument I aims to do this as follows: 1 Assume, in accordance 
with the 'external view,' that a relation is 'external' to the terms 
which it relates, i. e., that it is an entity. Then, with the rela- 
tion an entity, there must be two other relations to relate the 
relation to its terms, and so on in an infinite regress. But the 
further result is, then, since by the above conclusion the regress 
is always incomplete, that the terms are never related. There- 
fore, in order that the relation shall relate, it is not and cannot 
be an entity. Q.E.D. 

Argument II : This simply carries Argument I one step further; 
the incomplete is identified with the imperfect, and the imperfect 
with mere appearance. Then, that which involves the regress 
implies the impossibility of genuine knowledge. But the 'exter- 
nal,' the 'entity' view does this. Therefore it is inhibitive of 
genuine knowledge. In order, then, that there may be real 
knowledge the relation cannot be an entity. Q.E.D. 

The 'internal view' is held, then, to be established by this 
reductio ad absurdum of its contradictory, the 'external view,' 
i. e., the conclusion is reached, that, since a relation cannot be 
an entity, it must either penetrate its terms or be mediated by 
a deeper underlying or a higher transcendent reality. This 
binary conclusion constitutes the 'internal view'; common to its 
two aspects is their opposition to the 'entity view.' Each inter- 
pretation, however, constitutes part of the logical structure of a 
typical generic system. 

B. Criticism of the Arguments. — I. Inspection of these argu- 
ments shows clearly that each of them pivots on the assumption, 

1 1 state each argument as rigorously as possible, although, of course, I accept 
neither, since each is shown by subsequent criticism to be fallacious. 
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used as a minor premise, that 'the infinite regress can be treated 
only by enumeration,' and therefore, of course, also on the con- 
clusion that 'that which involves this regress is always incom- 
plete,' etc. But not only need this assumption not be granted, 
but it is really self-contradictory. Yet, notwithstanding its 
self-contradictory character, this assumption, as will be shown 
later, is the major premise of the whole phenomenalistic argu- 
ment. The recognition of this character carries with it the 
understanding of the source of the far-reaching evil consequences 
resulting from the tacit though actual presupposition of the 
principle. The principle is self-contradictory; for, on the one 
hand, it is well known that there is another, indeed the only prac- 
ticable method of dealing with the infinite regress, the method, 
namely, of 'intension.' 1 This is simply the method of dealing with 
the regress conceptually, i. e., by using the principle of its genera- 
tion in any instance, more abstract or less so. But this method is 
really employed in discovering the bare implication of the regress; 
for, if it were discoverable only by enumeration, it could never 
be discovered. Therefore, on the other hand and further, the 
assumption that 'the infinite regress can be treated only by enu- 
meration' presupposes its contradictory, the method of 'inten- 
sion,' as the condition for, and in the very fact of the discovery 
of that regress concerning which the assertion is made. 

II. But this method of 'intension,' which is thus shown to be 
presupposed in the arguments against the 'external view,' in 
turn presupposes this very view; for even the discovery that a 
relation between two terms implies two other relations, and 
so on in an infinite regress, is identical with knowing the real 
character of that relation and its terms in just this respect. This 
means that the relation between two terms can be known and 
stated correctly although there is the implication of the infinite 
regress; it must be known in order to discover this implication; 
therefore it can be known and stated correctly notwithstanding 
this implication. But the condition which makes all this pos- 
sible is that the relation is 'external' to its terms. Therefore 
the arguments against the 'external view' and in favor of the 

1 Cf . Russell, Principles of Mathematics, in various places. 
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'internal,' since they make tacit use of the method of 'intension' 
in discovering and in dealing with the infinite regress, indirectly 
presuppose that which this method involves, namely, the 'external 
view.' The general conclusion is that the 'internal view' pre- 
supposes its contradictory; indeed taken as a view, and not as 
a truth, it presupposes that relations are 'external' to their 
terms. Therefore the 'internal view' is only a view, an opinion. 
Its contradictory, the 'external view,' is also true knowledge of 
what is a fact, subsistent and existent. Indeed it will be found 
shortly that the 'externality' of a relation to its terms is presup- 
posed as the very condition for there being such a thing as genuine 
knowledge at all, be it of a so-called 'internal' or of an 'external 
view,' or of any theory whatsoever, taken as a subsistent. 

But the above is not the only way in which the 'internal view' 
can be shown to presuppose its contradictory. The fact is that 
it refutes itself in a number of respects, for the attempt to carry 
it through meets with any number of contradictions. Thus, to 
demonstrate some of these, if the 'internal view' is interpreted 
to mean penetration of the terms and so modification, then the 
presuppositions are made (i) that the terms are there to be 
modified, and (2) that this modification, etc., can be stated 
without having the statement, which is, of course, related to the 
asserted modification, modify this modification. But here the 
'external' character of the relation is presupposed; for it is tacitly 
assumed, on the one hand, that the two terms in relation, namely, 
the assertion and that which it denotes, are not thereby or there- 
with modified, and, on the other, in accordance with the actual 
assertion, that the terms, as constituting the content or denoted 
elements of the assertion, can be known (correctly) as terms-which- 
are- to-be-modified. And again self-refutation characterizes the 
other interpretation, namely, that a relation implies an under- 
lying or transcendent reality 1 of which the terms are manifesta- 
tions, etc; for herewith it is tacitly assumed that both term and 
relation can each be known without being modified by the knowl- 
edge and notwithstanding the infinite regress of subordinate re- 
lations which are implied. Thus I conclude that in a number of 

1 Hereafter, for the sake of brevity, I shall refer to this as the 'underlying re- 
ality ' interpretation. 
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ways the 'internal view' presupposes its contradictory and so 
refutes itself. Accordingly the presumption is that metaphysical 
systems constructed by its use will also be self-refuting. 

Logically the next step in my general procedure should be to 
show that certain very typical systems are actually derived from 
the 'internal view' and from that which it presupposes, namely, 
and especially, premise I of syllogism I. 

The Logical Derivation. 

The first step in this demonstration concerns knowledge and 
knowing, as subsistent and existent respectively, and their ob- 
ject or content. Now the 'internal view' is interpreted to mean 
either (i) that the relation penetrates its terms, or (2) that it is 
mediated by an underlying reality, and again, if it is held to 
penetrate its terms, this penetration is further held to mean 
or carry with it or be identical with (a) either the modification 
of the terms, or (6) their dependence and the generation of simi- 
larity, or (c) the generation of a contradiction. Obviously, then, 
if it can be shown that knowledge necessarily involves a relation 
to its object or content, this relation can be interpreted in any 
one of the above four ways, not correctly, of course, but yet as 
nevertheless conditioning in each case a distinct type of meta- 
physical system. To prove, then, that knowledge always in- 
volves relation to its object, it is assumed, as constituting the 
premises of, 

Syllogism 2, I. That everything is related to everything else, 
and, 

II. That knowledge and knowing are undeniably something. 
It follows, then, 

III. That knowledge is related to everything else, including its 
object, and conversely. 

Indeed the same conclusion is obtained indirectly by denying 
this last proposition. Thus the assertion that there is no relation 
between knowledge and its object asserts or presupposes what at 
least the minimum character of this relation is: there is, at least, 
the relation of diversity. Indeed 'that knowledge is related to 
its object' is a proposition which is presupposed by both itself 
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and its own attempted denial, i. e., it is true in accordance with 
the two logical criteria of self-evidence. 

The question arises, then, as to what the character of this re- 
lation is, and the logic by which this question is answered forms 
the logical structure of different systems. The first system whose 
structure I shall present is generic phenomenalism; i. e.,1 shall 
give that structure which, since it is presupposed, really condi- 
tions all such specific phenomenalistic systems, partial or com- 
plete, as, for example, those of Locke, Kant, Lotze, Green, 
Joachim, etc.; these specific phenomenalistic systems are really 
logically derived from the generic system through the addition 
of certain differentia. Accordingly I direct my criticism, perhaps 
with a seemingly immodest intrepidity, against all and any phe- 
nomenalism whatsoever. 

Phenomenalism. 

The peculiar and distinguishing characteristics of generic phe- 
nomenalism are that it insists and endeavors to demonstrate 
(1) that modification is necessarily involved in the knowing 
process, and (2) that, by virtue of a certain characteristic of 
knowing, we can never know what reality would be like as not 
known, i. e., as unmodified by knowledge, or as a thing-in-itself. 

As regards the structure of or argument for this position, now, 
it is held that evidence for the 'modification interpretation' of 
the 'internal view' can be obtained inductively from such typical 
cases as the following: Let there be one material particle in 
space; it would be without weight; let a second particle come 
into existence; then each particle would acquire weight by virtue 
of the attractive force from the other, so that each would be to 
that extent modified. Such typical cases are used, now, to show 
(1) and generalizing, that two terms in relation modify each 
other, or (2), and generalizing still further, that the 'internal 
view' is true. 

Concerning the example, however, at least two criticisms can 
be made, (1) that it is falsely stated, i. e., that it is not in agreement 
with the exact mathematical treatment of the 'Newtonian force- 
function' as found in authoritative treatises, 1 and (2) that yet, 
1 Cf . Webster, The Dynamics of a Particle, in various places. 
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as so stated, falsely, which is, however, the form in which it is 
actually used, 1 it accepts a principle which is generally most 
repulsive to thinkers of the rationalistic type, namely, that 'some- 
thing appears out of nothing'; this is implied in having the modi- 
fication, the new quality, appear. 

I have now reached the point where the positive and yet really 
self-refuting logical structure of generic phenomenalism can be 
stated. I state it first, and criticise it afterwards. The criti- 
cism will show clearly that this positive superstructure presupposes 
as a further structure or real foundation certain principles which, 
while they are not explicitly admitted in the phenomenalistic 
argument, nevertheless are present logically and render it self- 
refuting. First, then, I will give simply the actual structure 
without tracing this back to its more ultimate premises. This 
structure consists of two syllogisms. In the first of these it is 
assumed that the general 'internal view' has been established by 
the arguments above given, or, more specifically, that the so- 
called inductive procedure given just above shows that the 'in- 
ternal view' means that a relation penetrates its terms and so 
modifies them, i. e., 

Syllogism 3, I. That that which is related to another term is 
modified by that term. Now let this be the major premise, and 
let the minor premise be the conclusion established previously, 

II. That the known object is a term which is related to another 
term, knowledge. From these there follows the conclusion, as 
one essential part of the phenomenalistic position, 

III. That the known object is modified by the knowledge of it. 

This is the logical structure of one aspect of generic phenome- 
nalism; in accordance with it the knowing relation is to be defined 
as meaning or necessitating modification. Evidently, however, 
this definition is conditioned by the major premise. 

The second syllogism employs as a major premise a principle 
which should be noted carefully, since it will be criticised severely 
later, namely, 

Syllogism 4, 1. That that which is implied in an infinite regress 
cannot be eliminated. Next, for a minor premise, appeal is 
made to the Cartesian principle, 

1 Cf. Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. I. 
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II. That knowledge or cogitans is that which is implied in an 
infinite regress. From these premises it is concluded, of course, 

III. That knowledge or cogitans cannot be eliminated. 

Now as concerns this argument, it may be said, that, while 
the minor, the Cartesian, premise must be granted, the major 
premise, from which the predicate of the conclusion is derived, 
cannot be; for the demonstration can be made, and will be 
shortly, that it presupposes certain other principles which contra- 
dict that which it itself asserts; thus it is found to be self -refuting 
as well as to involve a most serious confusion. The elucidation 
both of the self-refutation and of this confusion will show us a way, 
then, by which this conclusion can be avoided. But the recog- 
nition of these presuppositions and of the self-refutation and con- 
fusion in phenomenalism which they involve is, of course, itself 
not a characteristic of the positive superstructure of that theory. 
Rather, that superstructure is erected by making use of the con- 
clusion just attained in combination with the previous one. By 
the preceding argument the conclusion was reached, 

Syllogism 5, I. That knowledge necessarily involves or = 
modification. By that just given it is supposed to be shown, 

II. That knowledge cannot be eliminated. Combining these 
two, the conclusion follows, as constituting the final distinguishing 
characteristic and fundamental position of phenomenalism, 

III. That the modification involved in knowing can never be 
eliminated, i. e., that things can never be known as if they were 
not known and as they really are, but that only appearances can 
come within our ken. 

Now this is a most disastrous conclusion, disastrous even to 
itself; for, in accordance with it, how can the conclusion itself 
be that true knowledge of knowledge which it pretends to be? 
This comment indicates the character of much of my subsequent 
criticism. It is an important question, then, whether or not this 
disastrous conclusion can be avoided. Now the demonstration 
that it can be depends upon the possibility of showing beyond a 
doubt that the argument by which it is derived is invalid in 
one or more respects, but it is just this demonstration that can 
be made. In fact the argument can be shown to be invalid to 
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the extent of refuting itself at a number of points, in the conclu- 
sion, indeed, as well as in the premises. 

Examination of the Argument. 

Examination of the first argument, by which knowledge is made 
to imply modification, shows that this conclusion is conditioned 
by the premise, the major, 'that a relation modifies its terms,' 
which is one interpretation of the 'internal view.' The minor 
premise, 'that knowledge is related to its object,' must be granted. 
But the 'internal view' has been previously found to presuppose 
its contradictory and so to refute itself. Then, a fortiori, a 
theory based on it, will refute itself. This demonstration is of 
itself sufficient to show that phenomenalism is self-refuting. But 
in order to clinch such a demonstration I prefer to submit other 
proofs to the same effect also. To this end I recur to the major 
premise of the 'second' argument, the premise, namely, 'that that 
which is implied in an infinite regress cannot be eliminated.' 
Now, of course, this premise is itself a derived proposition, and 
by showing what its presuppositions are, it can be shown not 
only to be itself directly self-refuting, but also to involve a 
most serious confusion. In this way the further actual logical 
structure of phenomenalism is made evident. 

Now it can be shown that this premise is derived from that 
gratuitous and self-contradictory assumption 'that the infinite 
regress can be treated only by enumeration.' This assumption 
contradicts itself; for, were enumeration the only way of treating 
a regress, then could no infinite regress be discovered. But the 
assumption already asserts the regress for whose discovery some 
non-enumerative method, namely, that of 'intension,' is presup- 
posed. Therefore the assumption is self-contradictory. 

But nevertheless let the principle be assumed, as it really is, 
tacitly, by the phenomenalist; then, with the only method that 
of enumeration, it follows 'that that which is implied in an infinite 
regress cannot be eliminated.' But this is the very major pre- 
mise under discussion. It is derived, then, by psychologically 
ignoring the method of 'intension,' which is, nevertheless, logi- 
cally presupposed for the discovery of the infinite regress which 
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is asserted. But it has been previously found that by this 'in- 
tensional' method, which consists in dealing with the very gener- 
ating relation of the regress, 'that which is implied' can be elimi- 
nated at any step because it is at the very first step in discover- 
ing that this is such a step as generates a regress. However, 
given the 'implication' of the regress, then 'that which is implied' 
cannot be denied. 

Accordingly, as concerns this major premise of the above 
'second' syllogism then, both the fact and the source of the con- 
fusion with which it is identical, and the means for avoiding this 
are made quite clear. The confusion consists in failing to dis- 
tinguish that which is distinct, namely, 'implication' from 'that 
which is implied,' and elimination from denial. The 'implica- 
tion' of the regress cannot be eliminated, but it can be denied; 
on the other hand, while 'that which is implied' cannot be denied, 
it can be eliminated. The means for recognizing the fact of the 
confusion and the distinctions which should be made is the 
method of 'intension'; indeed, the very logic of this method 
implies them. But it also makes clear the source of the confu- 
sion, namely, that it is in the assumption of the contradictory 
method or proposition, to the effect 'that the infinite regress can 
be treated only by enumeration'; for if this assumption is made, 
it demands that the subjects of the two previous propositions, 
derived from the method of 'intension,' be interchanged, so that 
there result the two propositions contrary to fact, (1) that 'that 
which is implied' in an infinite regress cannot be eliminated, 
and (2) that the 'implication' of the regress cannot be denied. 
But not only does this assumption presuppose its contradictory, 
the 'intensional' method, but it is contrary to fact; for we actually 
have this latter means of dealing with, indeed of discovering the 
regress. Therefore the two propositions above are contrary to 
fact, and the means for avoiding them as conclusions lies in the 
acceptance and use of that which they themselves ultimately 
presuppose willy-nilly, namely, the method of 'intension.' But 
they are directly derived from the contradictory assumption 
'that the only method of dealing with the regress is by enumera- 
tion.' However, it is from this assumption that the 'internal 
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view' is also derived. Therefore, on the one hand, they are 
genetically connected with the 'internal view,' and, on the other, 
together with it, indirectly refute themselves in that they are 
derived from a self-refuting premise. 

But the premise under discussion can also be shown to directly 
refute itself, i. e., it can be shown that it does not apply to itself, 
but presupposes, as a condition for holding it to be true, exactly 
those distinctions which have been shown above to imply its 
contradictory. Thus, to demonstrate this, let the premise be 
assumed to be true. Then, since it is a known proposition, 
there is (i) knowledge related to its object, and (2) knowledge 
again of this, and so on in the infinite regress of cogitans. This 
implication is given, as Descartes showed, with the attempt to 
deny the cogitans. Then the 'implication' cannot be eliminated, 
and this is identical with the impossiblitiy of denying cogitans 
as 'that which is implied' in an infinite regress. Yet, unless 
'that which is implied' in an infinite regress can be eliminated, 
it can never be known that cogitans is itself that which presup- 
poses itself and so generates the regress. Therefore to know that 
there is a regress of cogitans presupposes that from this knowledge 
all other cogitans is eliminated ; but it is not possible to get this 
knowledge by enumeration, but only by the method of 'intension.' 
By 'intension,' then, 'that which is implied' can be eliminated. 
As applied to the premise under discussion, all this means that 
in the assumption or knowledge that this premise is true, it is 
presupposed that the cogitans as 'that which is implied' in an 
infinite regress is nevertheless eliminated. But this is the con- 
tradictory of the premise itself. Therefore it refutes itself 

directly. 

The Syllogisms Presupposed. 

Now all this will be made clearer; indeed, as an analysis and 
criticism, it can be confirmed and demonstrated by the formula- 
tion both of those syllogisms which are directly, though tacitly, 
involved in the phenomenalistic argument, and those which, 
as based on premises which are logically self-consistent, demand 
the distinctions referred to. Of these syllogisms, now, there are 
four: two of them, as based on premises which (1) assert the 
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use of the 'intensioiial' method, (2) accordingly apply to them- 
selves, and (3) are presupposed by the corresponding premises 
of the other two syllogisms, are true. They demand the distinc- 
tions referred to, and make it possible to avoid the phenome- 
nalistic conclusion, since they are ultimately presupposed by it. 
The other two syllogisms correspondingly are false, in that they 
are made up of the contradictories of these self-consistent prem- 
ises, i. e., of propositions which refute themselves. But these 
are nevertheless the syllogisms which are actually used in the 
real phenomenalistic superstructure. Their arbitrary and self- 
contradictory character will be made quite apparent by formu- 
lating, first, the two 'true' syllogisms in contrast to which they 
are formed. 

Now the key to the solution of the whole problem here at 
issue consists in the recognition of the fact that, with the dis- 
covery of the 'implication' of the infinite regress of 'that which 
is implied' possible only by 'intension,' there is given at one and 
the same time the impossibility of eliminating the 'implication' 
and of denying 'that which is implied,' and the possibility of 
denying the 'implication' and of eliminating 'that which is im- 
plied.' These distinctions are demanded by the only method, 
that of 'intension,' by which the infinite regress in either sense 
can be discovered ; accordingly they should be observed in argu- 
ing about the infinite regress. 

The first 'true' syllogism really concerns simply the question 
of fact as to whether or not in any particular case there is the 
'implication' of the regress; that there is may be denied, but if 
the 'implication' is discovered, then it cannot be eliminated. 
The question here concerned, then, is one of fact, the fact of 
discovery. Accordingly we have, 

Syllogism 6, I. That which is treated by 'intension' cannot be 
eliminated, although it may be denied. Comment: This premise 
applies to itself; for, given the discovery of the law or generation, 
i. e., the 'implication' of 'that which is implied' in an infinite 
regress, its 'treatment' is already given, presupposed or involved ; 
but this 'treatment' = the means of discovery = the method of 
'intension.' 
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II. The infinite regress (meaning in this case the 'implication') 
can be treated only by 'intension.' Comment: This premise ap- 
plies to itself; for the treatment by 'intension' which it asserts 
is identical with it, in that it is the only way by which the infinite 
regress, which is asserted, can be discovered; the premise is, 
then, consistent with its own assertions. 

III. Conclusion: The 'implication 'of the infinite regress can- 
not be eliminated, though it can be denied. Comment: This 
conclusion, like its premises, applies to itself and is consistent 
with itself, i. e., it both presupposes itself and is presupposed by 
its own denial, as will be seen shortly. It is true, then, by the 
two logical criteria of self-evidence and so is a logically self- 
evident proposition. Indeed that this is the case is made quite 
clear by the determination of its meaning, which is, manifestly, 
that, with the 'implication 'of the infinite regress given by its 
being discovered in any particular case by 'intension,' it cannot 
be eliminated. Briefly, its 'givenness' is identical with its dis- 
covery and this with the method of 'intension'; then, since the 
method of discovery can only be used and not eliminated, that 
with which it is identical, namely, the 'implication' of the regress 
cannot be eliminated. In any particular case, however, the at- 
tempt to discover this 'implication' may fail; then it can be 
denied. 

With, now, the 'implication' of the regress discovered in any 
particular case, indeed with the bare 'implication' discovered, 
then, by the very method by which this discovery is made, 'that 
which is implied' can be eliminated, although it cannot be denied ; 
for that this is the case is presupposed as the very condition for 
discovering that which cannot be eliminated, namely, the 'im- 
plication' of the regress. For, since 'that which is implied' in 
an infinite regress, namely cogitans, is presupposed as eliminated 
in the very first step in discovering that there is the 'implication' 
of the regress, then it is presupposed that in general 'that which 
is implied' can be eliminated at any step of the regress in any 
instance of the 'implication.' The syllogism by which this is 
shown, is, then, of the highest importance. For, on the one 
hand, since its premises are propositions which are presupposed 
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by the attempt to deny them, its conclusion should be and is 
of this character also; but, on the other, it is just this conclusion 
whose formal denial constitutes one of the distinctive premises 
of the phenomenalistic argument. The syllogism makes clear, 
then, not only how the ultimate conclusion from this argument 
can be avoided, but also that it must be avoided, since it pre- 
supposes premises contradictory to its own, which lead to a con- 
clusion also contradictory to itself. All this will become clearer 
by formulating the second 'true' syllogism, which is in the series, 
Syllogism 7, I. That which is treated by 'intension' (i. e., that 
which is found, with the discovery of the 'implication,' to be 
'that which is implied' in an infinite regress) can be eliminated, 
although it cannot be denied. Comment: This proposition ap- 
plies to itself; for the treatment by 'intension' is itself identical 
with the means for discovering the 'implication' of 'that which is 
implied,' and itself involves the elimination, in one case, of 'that 
which is implied' in an infinite regress, namely, in the case of the 
regress of cogitans which starts from the discovery itself = cogi- 
tans; therefore it is implied that the elimination is possible in 
any case, even in the attempt to discover the contradictory. 
With the discovery of the 'implication' once made, however, then 
'that which is implied' cannot be denied. Now the minor premise 
is, 

II. The infinite regress (meaning 'that which is implied' in 
this regress) is that which is treated by 'intension.' Comment : 
This premise also applies to itself; for it means that the same 
method which serves as a means for discovering serves also for 
treating 'that which is implied' in an infinite regress. 

III. Conclusion. 'That which is implied' in an infinite regress 
can be eliminated, although it cannot be denied. Comment: 
Quite evidently this conclusion, like its premises, applies to and 
is consistent with itself, and this is of great importance, since the 
possibility asserted is of the greatest importance. But it is, of 
course, in respect to just this possibility that the proposition 
applies to itself; for the treatment by 'intension' of 'that which 
is implied' is already involved in, or is identical with, the means 
of discovery of the 'implication.' With this discovery made, 
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then, on the one hand, neither can the 'implication' be eliminated 
nor can 'that which is implied' be denied; but on the other it 
itself presupposes that 'that which is implied' can be eliminated; 
for this elimination is already made in the case of cogitans (as 
that which is implied both by itself and its own denial) in order 
that the 'implication' may be discovered. Indeed the discovery 
(?) that this was not the case presupposes that it is. 

That in every case discovery of things as they are presupposes 
or is identical with the elimination of 'that which is implied' in 
an infinite regress, namely, cogitans, is itself, then, a proposition 
which is presupposed both by itself and by its (attempted) denial. 
Then, a priori, the same elimination is possible in every similar 
case, and by the same method. But this method is that of 
'intension,' which consists in discovering the 'implication' by dis- 
covering the generating relation of 'that which is implied'; then 
by this method 'that which is implied' can be dealt with or treated 
in the sense that it can be eliminated at any step because 
it is eliminated, in the case of cogitans, at the very first step in 
discovering that there is such a step as generates a regress. 

The principle stated by the conclusion is, then, of great impor- 
tance, because, at the same time that it applies to itself, etc., 
and so is logically self-evident, it makes possible a self-consistent 
definition of discovery and of genuine knowledge, and, in accord- 
ance with these, indicates clearly a thoroughly efficient means 
for solving that which has been historically one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in philosophy, and on the basis of whose apparent 
insolvability the great majority of modern philosophical systems 
have been erected. That problem or difficulty, as it has really 
been created (artificially), concerns the problem of knowledge, 
and rests on the seeming impossibility of eliminating cogitans 
in any or all of its aspects. Such an elimination is a desideratum, 
since, with it accomplished, things could be known as if they were 
not known, i. e., as they really are. But, as against this possi- 
bility it is held, in creating this problem, 1 that, although it is 
possible in every other case to know what a term would be by 
itself and as unrelated to any other term, this is impossible in 

1 Cf ., for example, Royce in his ' will-attitude ' theory. 
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the case of the knowing relation, since such an attempt reinstates 
the very term to be eliminated, namely, the knowing. Briefly, 
it is held that the cogitans cannot be eliminated, since it is pre- 
supposed by the very attempt to do this. This artificially created 
difficulty or problem constitutes the core of the "ego-centric 
predicament," 1 which, according as one or another of the aspects 
of cogitans, intellectualistic, emotionalistic, or voluntaristic, is 
selected for emphasis, is given different forms, with a resulting 
outcome in phenomenalism, or in pragmatism in certain of its 
aspects, or in the will-attitude theory. But that the problem is 
artificial, and that the way to solve it is to do away with it, are 
each made evident and demonstrated by simply recognizing that 
which is tacitly presupposed in holding that it is a real problem, 
even for the reasons assigned. Thus, to know that it is a real 
problem, presupposes not only that all other cogitans than this 
one, but also that this one too, since it is a member of the series 
of cogitans, is eliminated. Briefly, to hold that it is a real prob- 
lem presupposes its contradictory. And to assign the reasons for 
its being a problem, namely, that there is the 'implication' of 
'that which is implied' (cogitans), is to make use of the very 
method, that of 'intension,' by which 'that which is implied' can 
be eliminated. The failure, then, to make a consistent use of 
this method, which is presupposed by the very attempt not so 
to use it, creates and makes the problem artificial. On the other 
hand, the consistent use of this method demands that we distin- 
guish that which is really confused in the problem, namely, 'im- 
plication' and 'that which is implied,' and elimination and denial, 
and solves the problem by doing away with it. In this way the 
"ego-centric predicament" is rendered quite harmless through 
the recognition and proof that it is not a real predicament, and 
the way to a thorough-going realism is opened up and freed from 
all but imaginary obstacles. 

In contrast, now, to these two 'true' syllogisms it is of both 
interest and value to consider the two corresponding 'false' syl- 
logisms — of interest, because they reveal the self-refuting yet 

1 Cf. Perry in his paper entitled ' The Ego-centric Predicament,' Journal of 
Phil., etc., Vol. VII, p. 1. 
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actual logical structure of phenomenalism or of any other system 
based in whole or part on the seeming impossibility of eliminating 
cogitans — of value, because, since they show how this predicament 
is got into, they indirectly also show how to keep out of it. That 
way is the consistent use of those premises (of the previous syl- 
logisms) which, as the contradictories of the premises of these 
'false' syllogisms, are nevertheless presupposed by them. The 
'false' syllogisms are 'false' because their premises are self- 
refuting. 

Now the first 'false' syllogism shows directly and clearly how 
the predicament is got into, how it is created artificially; it con- 
stitutes part of the structure of phenomenalism. Its major 
premise is, 

Syllogism 8, I. That which is treated by enumeration cannot 
be eliminated, although it can be denied. Comment: This prem- 
ise may have two meanings, but in either case it is self-refuting. 
Thus, if 'to treat' means to count (= enumerate), then, as 
counted or countable, that which is so 'treated' can be eliminated 
in just that sense, and the proposition contradicts itself. On 
the other hand, if 'to treat by enumeration' means to discover, 
then also does the proposition contradict itself; for enumeration is 
not a method of discovery, but itself presupposes such a method, 
leaving open, perhaps, the question as to whether that which 
is so discovered can be eliminated or not. Briefly, enumeration 
is not itself a method of discovering that which, whether finite 
or infinite, can be enumerated. With, however, that which is 
to be enumerated already discovered, then, of course, it cannot 
be denied. Therefore in this respect also does the premise again 
refute itself, since it asserts the contradictory. The minor prem- 
ise is, 

II. The infinite regress (meaning 'that which is implied') can 
be treated only by enumeration. Comment: This is the same 
premise, of course, that is tacitly presupposed in the establish- 
ment (?) of the 'internal view'; it conditions, therefore, that part 
of the phenomenalistic structure by which knowledge is made to 
mean modification. But here it conditions that part of this 
structure by which it is shown (?) that knowledge cannot be 
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eliminated. It is, therefore, the basic principle of the whole posi- 
tive phenomenalistic superstructure. But it is a proposition which 
is self-refuting in that it presupposes its contradictory; for, 
briefly, if 'treat' means discover or exhaust, then can the in- 
finite regress neither in respect to its 'implication' nor as concerns 
'that which is implied' ever be treated by enumeration ; however, 
if once discovered by that other method which is here presup- 
posed, namely, that of 'intension,' then can 'that which is implied' 
be counted, though not exhaustively. The conclusion follows, 

III. That which is implied in an infinite regress cannot be 
eliminated, although it may be denied. Comment: This is, 
of course, the proposition which, though conclusion here, is the 
major premise of the 'second' phenomenalistic syllogism (Syl. 4). 
Then also does the syllogism by which it is derived form part of 
the phenomenalistic superstructure. But the premises of this 
syllogism refute themselves in that they presuppose their contra- 
dictories. Then do these contradictories form part of the real 
basis of phenomenalism, a basis which, however, if used consist- 
ently makes that position logically impossible. But this con- 
clusion also, as is to be foreseen from its premises, refutes itself ; 
for, briefly, if it is held (discovered?) to be true, then this dis- 
covery presupposes the. contradictory of the proposition asserted; 
the discovery presupposes that 'that which is implied' can be 
eliminated at any step because at that very first step which = 
the discovery, it is eliminated in the case of cogitans as 'that which 
is implied.' To the further demonstration of the self -refuting 
character of this conclusion I shall presently recur, because of 
the important r61e which it plays in the phenomenalistic argu- 
ment. 

For the sake of completeness, now, the second 'false' syllogism, 
which concerns the 'implication' of the regress, should be given. 
It is not directly included in the phenomenalistic argument, yet, 
as implied by the plan of construction of the previous three 
syllogisms, it reveals the manifestly absurd position — since it is 
clearly contrary to fact — which phenomenalism is forced to 
accept. This syllogism represents the attempt to escape the 
disastrous conclusion of the one just preceding. Thus its major 
premise is, 
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Syllogism 9, I. That which is treated by enumeration can 
be eliminated, although it cannot be denied. Comment: This 
premise is self -refuting; for, if 'to treat' means to discover, then, 
as found above, to discover by enumeration is itself a self- 
contradiction, leaving open the question of elimination. On the 
other hand, if 'to treat' means to count, then, since to count 
presupposes something which, either as an existent or as the 
'implication' of 'that which is implied,' is discovered as a fact, 
that which is 'treated by enumeration' cannot be eliminated. 
If, however, neither existent nor 'implication' is discovered, then, 
of course, each can be denied, but not by enumeration. The 
minor premise is, 

II. The infinite regress (meaning the 'implication') can be 
treated only by enumeration. Comment: This also refutes it- 
self; for it is impossible to discover by enumeration the 'implica- 
tion' of that which can be enumerated when once discovered; 
a real method of discovery, that of 'intension,' is presupposed. 
The conclusion follows, 

III. The 'implication' of the regress can be eliminated and yet 
not denied. Comment: The absurdity and self-refuting char- 
acter of this conclusion is apparent; it asserts the possibility of 
eliminating that which is involved in discovering the very 'thing' 
which, by the assertion itself, is to be eliminated, namely, the 
'implication' of the regress. 

Phenomenalism: Its Complete Structure: Summary. 
To return now to the original phenomenalistic argument, this 
rather long and involved analysis shows how the disastrous con- 
clusion of that argument can be avoided, as indeed it must be, 
since it is disastrous to itself. That conclusion is 'that things 
can never be known as they really are, but only as appearances, 
modifications.' But that conclusion is derived (Syl. 5) from two 
premises which in turn each presuppose two others (Syls. 3 and 
4), four altogether, of which two can be granted, since they are 
self-confirming, while two cannot be, since they are self -refuting. 
Thus it is to be granted that 'cogitans is implied in an infinite 
regress' (Syl. 4), and 'that knowledge is related to its object' 
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(Syl. 3), but not 'that that which is implied in an infinite regress 
cannot be eliminated' (Syl. 4), nor 'that a relation modifies its 
terms' (Syl. 3). It is from these last two premises, then, that the 
disastrous conclusion of phenomenalism is derived. But each of 
these is in turn a proposition which presupposes other proposi- 
tions. Thus the last premise is derived by the (indirect) argu- 
ment for the 'internal view,' this in turn from the conclusion of 
syllogism 1, and this conclusion from two premises, one of which 
asserts the possibility of 'treating the infinite regress only by 
enumeration.' * Thus this proposition conditions one branch of 
the phenomenalistic argument. But it refutes itself; for it pre- 
supposes the opposed method of 'intension,' and this in turn 
involves the 'external view,' 2 so that at this point the phenome- 
nalistic argument turns on itself to become self-contradictory. 
The other premise, the minor, of syllogism 3 presupposes syl- 
logism 2, both of whose premises are to be granted as self -con- 
firming, and so is itself to be accepted. 

But the other branch of the argument also goes back to the 
same basic proposition and so becomes self-contradictory at the 
same point. Thus the major premise of syllogism 4 is the con- 
clusion from, and so presupposes the premises of syllogism 8 ; 
each of these, however, refutes itself ; but one of these, the minor, 
asserting 'that the regress can be treated only by enumeration,' 
is the minor also of syllogism 1 conditioning the 'internal view.' 
Therefore the two branches go back to the same proposition; then 
this is the basic conditioning proposition of the whole argument. 
Q.E.D. 

But this proposition, the minor in syllogisms 1 and 8, and each 
of the two majors refute themselves in that each presupposes 
the contradictory of that which it asserts. But that which in 
general is presupposed by each is the method of 'intension' and 
the 'external view.' But this 'method' and 'view' demand the 
distinctions between 'implication' and 'that which is implied' 

1 The other premise, ' that the infinite regress is always incomplete,' also refutes 
itself since it presupposes the method of ' intension ' by which the regress is com- 
plete. 

1 This method and view are presupposed both by themselves and by their at- 
tempted denial, so that they are true by the logical criteria of self -evidence. 
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and between elimination and denial, and give syllogisms 6 and 7. 
Then are these syllogisms with their conclusions also actually 
presupposed by phenomenalism. But one of these conclusions, 
that of syllogism 7, asserts the direct contradictory of the major 
premise of 4. Thus it is shown not only how that which in the 
conclusion of syllogism 4 is asserted to be impossible, namely, 
the elimination of cogiians, is nevertheless possible both for it and 
for anything else which is implied in an infinite regress, but also 
it is shown that this must be possible and actual; consistency 
demands it. Likewise in the case of the other branch of the 
argument it becomes clear not only how the conclusion of syllo- 
gism 3, that knowledge = modification, can be avoided, but 
that it must be avoided in order to be consistent with that which 
it presupposes, namely, the 'external view.' By a consistent use, 
then, of that which the two branches ultimately presuppose, the 
way is opened up not only for the avoidance of the phenomenal- 
istic conclusion, but for its annihilation, and for a corresponding 
insight into the character of true and genuine knowledge and 
discovery as well as into the means of obtaining this in a realistic 
science and philosophy. 

Phenomenalism Applied to Itself: Conclusion A. 

But not only can the disastrous phenomenalistic conclusion 
be thus avoided, but it must be avoided on penalty either of 
disaster to itself or of an inconsistency which is equally disas- 
trous. For phenomenalism is a self-refuting system. It has al- 
ready been shown to be such by the above demonstration that 
it is based on premises which presuppose their contradictory. 
But that demonstration can now be completed and the theory be 
submitted to a crucial test by putting it into the crucible of its 
own conclusion. 

Thus all along the line, both as regards this conclusion and its 
premises, the phenomenalist tacitly assumes that his knowledge 
is correct and genuine. But therewith he tacitly assumes that, 
although premises and conclusions and all that they involve, such 
as infinite regresses, etc., are related to knowledge, they are not 
thereby modified, and that, although this knowledge itself gen- 
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erates an infinite regress of cogitans, this is, as 'that which is 
implied,' eliminated. As a condition for his own assumed correct 
knowledge, then, the phenomenalist tacitly assumes the 'external 
view,' and, for eliminating the members of the regress of cogitans 
which his own cogitans generates, the 'method of intension.' 
But this 'view' and 'method' are the contradictories of those 
assumptions or doctrines by which his theory is erected. There- 
fore his theory refutes itself in respect to those very conditions 
which are presupposed in order to hold it to be true. 

Now if the phenomenalist is tempted to shy at this last con- 
clusion or to scorn it, I ask him, in order that he may demonstrate 
the sincerity of his belief in his own theory, to come forward 
into full public view and apply his theory to itself. Since, by 
way of meeting him half way, I am willing to make all my pre- 
ceding criticism pivot on this one issue of self-application, with 
which it is really identical, I not only ask, but I challenge the 
phenomenalist to accede to my request. 

Now the challenge cannot be ignored. At least, consistency 
demands that it be accepted. For phenomenalism is a theory of 
knowledge, and yet it is itself, supposedly, correct knowledge. 
Then it itself implies that it should apply to itself, and this with- 
out contradiction, as a test for its being a really correct and true 
theory. 1 

Let the phenomenalist, then, accept my challenge, as he must 
do if he is consistent, and what is the result? It is, on the one 
hand, that by his own theory his own knowledge of his own 
theory is a knowledge only of that which is appearance, and yet, 
on the other hand, that he can never know whether this is real 
appearance or not, because the modifying effect of knowledge 
can never be eliminated. And, again, by his own theory he can- 
not know that even all this is the real state of affairs, and so on 
in an infinite regress. Thus the theory, when applied to itself, 
as it must be, simply annihilates itself in that infinite regress, 
which it implies, of an appearance which can never be known 
either to be or not to be real appearance. And yet this is the 
one consistent development from the premises, namely, syllo- 
1 See my ' Postulate II,' Ibid., Philos. Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. 
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gisms i, 2, and 8, with which it starts, a development, however, 
which annihilates its own premises. 

If, now, the attempt is made to escape this regress of self- 
annihilation, and in this as well as in the laying down of the 
premises and the development of the conclusion a genuine knowl- 
edge is assumed, then this can be done only at the expense of 
tacitly introducing certain presuppositions, namely, the 'external 
view,' the method of 'intension,' and syllogisms 6 and 7, which 
are inconsistent with the phenomenalistic conclusion, and which, 
if employed consistently, lead to a completely non-phenomenal- 
istic, indeed to a thorough-going realistic system. 

Accordingly I may repeat my challenge in the following form, 
by which the phenomenalist is put in a serious dilemma. Briefly, 
I challenge him to be either consistent or inconsistent. If he 
choose the latter, which he tacitly does in holding the theory to 
be true by one set of principles and in developing it by another 
set, and also in not applying it to itself, then his theory is self- 
refuting. On the other hand, if he choose consistency, then this 
demands either that the system be applied to itself, or that the 
principles, which the holding of it to be true presupposes, be used 
for the development of a system. But in the former case, as we 
have seen, the system annihilates itself, while in the latter it 
becomes or, rather, is non-existent logically. But the phenome- 
nalist must be either consistent or inconsistent. Therefore his 
system either refutes itself, or it annihilates itself and is non- 
existent. In any case, then, phenomenalism is logically impos- 
sible. 

Derivative Systems : Conclusion B. 

At this point, then, I may recur to my main purpose and argu- 
ment, as stated in my introduction, and assert, in accordance 
with the principle there laid down, that, since generic phenome- 
nalism is a self-refuting system, as erected by the use of the 
'internal view' and of the method of enumeration as applied to 
the infinite regress it already stands refuted by a system which 
is rendered self-confirming by the use of the contradictories of 
these two doctrines, namely, the 'external view' and the 'method 
of intension.' 
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Accordingly, to refute a number of subordinate systems, which 
is the next logical step in my main argument, it is necessary only 
to derive them from this generic phenomenalism. But such a 
derivation is not difficult. Thus, to accomplish it, let us con- 
sider (1) the 'modification,' which, by the 'internal view,' is 
held to take place in the direction of subject to object, and (2) 
let us neglect the modification which, if one be consistent, might 
equally well be admitted to exist or take place in the opposite 
direction. The result is that the object must partake of the 
character of the subject; briefly it is mental or psychical. Thus 
a generic Idealism is derived. Now, further, (3) let some aspect 
of the subject as supposedly constituting its most fundamental 
feature be selected; then the object will be of its nature. In 
this way, now, is our generic Idealism actually further differ- 
entiated. Thus the selection of feeling as the fundamental 
feature of the self gives, by this argument, subjective Idealism . . . 
Berkeley; that of self, gives Transcendental Idealism and Onto- 
logical Absolutism . . . Fichte, Hegel; that of will, gives Onto- 
logical Voluntarism . . . Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, while the 
original phenomenalism remains distinctly Kantian. All of these 
are systems which, of course, as is evident from their logical 
origin, are based on the supposed impossibility of eliminating the 
subject, the knower . . . cogitans (cf. Syl. 4). All, therefore, 
involve the false and artificial "ego-centric predicament." 

I conclude, then, that all these specific (personal) derived 
systems, because of their logical genesis as variants of a generic 
phenomenalism, are, like it, logically impossible from the stand- 
point of consistency, and therefore, also, that they, like it, as 
self-refuting systems, stand already refuted by that self-critical, 
self-confirming system which proves to be identical with evolu- 
tionary realism. 1 

Edward Gleason Spaulding. 

Princeton University. 

1 See my previous paper, he. cit. 



